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1 . >fiac kg round 

There ^ist^ a lot _of empirical result^ on use of information 

or *consun^p^ion* of mas^s media .'^Thoroughgoing theorizing is 

seldom f(^Un'd, and there is no commonly accepted model on / 

information consumption. For botl^ research ^purposes and / 

practic/al purf^ses there is, however, a. felt need for-.a- ^ : > 

theory/or model- of 'this kind.. Research neqds* it to interpret 

the nilmerous data op the^subject and to plan further data 

collection more intelligently . Perhaps a theory is even more 

needbd for practical purposes. More and mofe people become 

/ ~ - ' • ' 

increasingly dependent on information if they shall understand 

bo^h their immediate and more distant surroundings, and more 
and more people are engaged m the administratioa Of information 
processes. Both the senders and the receivers ha^ve ^ need fbr 
u/iderstanding the determinants of the consumption of information. 
The problems arizing from thi^s lack o^undergtanding is the 
^otivation for the research boM^nd this paper . However, "it does 
not satisfy the need for a general, acceptable theory.. At the 
^ best some of the elements in the theory presented here can be 
used by others in their search for- explanations ./ , T ' 

^ , A ' 

1) This paper is an abbreviated and re'vized edi^tion of tfie book; 
'Forbrug af massekommunikation" , Insti'tut fpr Pressef orskning , 
Aarhus 197-7. ) 
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Therefore, this paper *is not written for the sake of pres.enting 
Something finished, but to stimulate those working with consumer 
inf prmatio'n, communication between authorities and citizens or 
those who take care of mass communication m. some other'way, 
and last but not least to obtain some ^eed-back before further 
development of the m6del. 



Purpose 



The purpose of this paper i^ to introduce a general model oiv ,^he 
consumption of information. The basic 'idea of thefe^paper is to 
consider the output of the mass media - information - a proc^uct 
like other products and to develop a model on the cc5nsumf>tion 
of this speciaf product by merwging elements from consumer be- 
haviour theory and -mass communication theory * 

The purpose ihvolves t*wo problems. The first is to develop a 
.general frame of refer-ence for the understanding of the 
individual's information acquisition. The other is to develop 
a model, which can be used to describe, explain, and predict 
needs for information, kinds of Inf ormaiion wdnted and consumed, 

and sources, .of information wanted and actually used. - 

'* " ^ 

3. Outlipe and methodology / 

This paper is purely theoretical. First? some assumptions about • 
the individual and the wa^ in which mass communication ^functigrjjs 
are -presented . 'Then a general frame of reference is built up in^ 
chapter II. in the light of this, the problenf is further defined 
and some methodological* problems discussed. Chapter III expJ-ains 
the need for information - when and how much. Chapter IV sets up 
af general explanation of hov/ consumption of information takes 
place, and chapter V develops ^^theory which explains how much 
information the individual will consume in relation to a certain 
need f®r^ information. Finally, chapter VI deals with the 
question of the choice of information sourco. 
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It is impory6ai)t to emphasize that at 'the present stage of our' 
understanding -of consumption' of mass communication it is not * 
helpful tc^ concentrate p*n any special subject like consumer 
information cr news or civic information, even if understanding 
of that special subject is the ^Jltimate qoal. 

E.g. consumer behaviour or political decisions are pai;.t of th^ 
individual's total behaviour, *and acquisition of. e.g. product — . 
information is again an integrated part of the individual's 
^otal consumption' of information and can only be understood m 
* that context. 

Frcm the outset vfe must focus on a general understanding- of 

what* leads the individual to use a givep information so\yicce_,__ . 



, also, if we want to understahci the consumption of irvformation 
.in relation to e.g. buying or voting . 'Once, we have formulated 
a general theory, we carV start to build' more detailed and spe-' ' 
cific theories with special relevance to given subsets of 
behaviour. It- is the idea of this paper to ^advace such a general;^ 
unjderstanding . , ' 
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II. FRAME OF REFERENCE 

1» Assumptions about .the Ihdividual 

The purpose of this section is to stipulate some important fea- 
tures , of human behaviour. The first feature is^ the assumption 
that man's beha^jioli^ is purposeful or 'goal oriented. The goals^ 
are nbt given from birth, But determined for instance by consumed 
information, experience, social ♦relations , and surroundings. 

Th^ goals ciirecting human behaviour are sp^eCific and not genera- 
lized, except for one very general rule, saying* that the indivi- 
dual seeks ^^a maximum of need satisfaction. This of course does 
not mean that the individual^ fulfils this purpose. Being a pro- 
blem solver does not mean that all problems ard solved. The in- 
dividual behaves ab if he tries, to maximize the difference "between 



utility^^n(3__effort^ Alsa it is assumed that the indikridual basic- 
ally*is'able to behave appropriate'ly in relation to nis goals. If 
the behaviour seems inrappropriate the r'eason is to be found out- • 
side, the individual. 



These few assumptions^ are import-ant tp -the development of the " 
whole theory, and lie behind the very- basic idea that information 
Consumption is orfe among several furiptiorfs leading to the achdeve- 
ment i?f the goals of the individual. Consumption of, information 
substitutes and may be substituted by other activities. The in- 
dividual seeks, applies and rejects informatipn as a means of\ 
achieving, maximum need satisfaction with the, least possible effort,. 
The individual's use'^of information is instrumental in relation 
to. need -s^Cis faction, as is all consumption. 



^ 2. Assumptions about the functioning ^of mass communication 

The cogc^J^tion of information consumption being instrumental is 
identical with a functional approach to the understanding of the 
functioning and effect of mass communication. The model construct- 
ed in this paper belongs to^ the so-ca'lled "uses and grrftifica- 
. ^tions" tradition. 

According to this tradition it is not the media that affect people, 

1) ^o^- a description and analysis of the tradition see e.g. Katz, Blurder, and 
Gurefitch ,1973. 
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but people that utilize" the mi^dia, because they haV^ problems 
(needs) and interests which make the use. of different' informc|f ion 
sources necessary. Prima ril^||;ii^ is not only the charaateristics 
of information that condition* t^Jie us^ of^ mforiftatloDt but also 
the characteristics, of society , \groups , and individuals. 

It fs further assumed as^ a pri*nci^pal rule that the .individual 
does not perceivefand is not influencei? by infonriation not need- 
e<|. The receivers *'in the communication pro^dSsv are selective in 
their media contact. Use of information take?»^ place because the 
individual expects some ,kind of nefed satisfaction . Competing in- 
formation sources are all fulfilling certain functions for a 
goal-orlented , individual 



3> The concept of information • 

In oi;der to build the necessary frajne ot reference (ptirpose one 
of this paper) it is necessary to define the central concept of 



information. 



Information is defined as knowledge about circumstances outside 
the individual which he receives through his sensory apparatus, 
and is able to ihterpret meani ngfull y, . yhi ch means that the in- 
(3ividual gets an idea of what the knowledge can be used for. 

The model concerns only information coming from what is normally 
caAed media, including other people, but excluding e.g. physical 
experience. This definition of the concept of information means 
that «what is known beforehand is also considered information, but 
this does not necessarily mean that' it has what is here termed 
information value. This concept of information value Us further 
developed in chapter VI . 4 . 1. -Suffice it here tp state that in- 
formation value is defined 'in relation to the individual's in- 
formation storage or knowledge. The information storage consists 
of twp components, viz. a content gomponent and a probability 
component. Knowledge about circumstances outside the indivlilual 
that is already inherent in the storage is still information, 
but it has no informational value, unless the probability compo- 
nenti is changed. , The same information may involve different In- 
formation value for different people. It depends on the indivi-. 
dual whether something is information .or not, and so 4oes the 
value of information. . . 



Consumption of information means i?eceipt of information through 
the sensory apparatus. « 

4. Construction of a frame of reference 

The use of mass media has been explained froM many points of 

' ^ If 

view. As stated in section 1.2. information is "here considered 

a product, and consequently the use of mass media is considered 
consumotion of this product. This approach makes it possible 
to draw on qonsumer behaviour theory. It therefore goes without 
paying that the. frame of reference must refer to th^^basic fea- 
ture s_Df_ the product- and the cons umptioi^. behaviour . 

^It follows fj[om section II. 1. that an obvious point of departure 
for the construction of a frame of reference is ponsumer goals. 
The consumer has a goal if ,he is able to perceive a situation 
which is different from his »present situation and wants to change 
to that situation. (I am able to imagine myself better trai'hed 
and I want to be better trained^ %o I have a goal or problem or 
need) . > , " / - =^ » 

Consumption of information is one of many means of achievir^g 
different goals. This consumption of information (watching the news 
reading a brpchure) may be categorized in mahy ways. The most, ap- 
propriate seems, to be Schramm's distinction^^ between Iromediaite 
and delayed reward referring to the molnent of the gratification. 
This distinction produces two categories. The first category ^in- 
cludes consumption of information v^here the gratif icatiop , derived 
from the satisfaction of the information need, is delated to the . 
moment of consumption. The consumer does not intend to use the 
information beyond the moment of consumption. The usefulness of 
the information bonsumed is direct. (Examples are: watching a*, 
movie on tv, reading a novel, entertaining oneself with the gl,a- 
.mourous pictures of magazi/ie advertJLsements) Normai;.y, this ca- 
tegory of information is called entertainment. For analytical 
purposes we may call it directly instrumental consumption of in- 
formatiion. , 

e , ' 

1) This point of view has never been thoroughly developed before. 

2) -See Schranm 1949. ' • - 
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The second category includes consumptiorf of information where 
the gratification derived *from 'the satisfaction of the informa- 
tion need is not related toJiBfejuoment of consumption. The con- 
sumer intends to use the information beyond the ^noment of con- ' 
sumpti'^Trr the usefulness being indirect. (Examples are: going 
^through the supermarket advertisements to find the best bargain, 
reading brochures to' understand the advantages of different ma- 
terials for rugs^# or reas^ing Ijie tv-programme) . ' For analytical 
purposes we call this category indirectly instrumental consump-r 
tion of information,. * ^ ^ 



A "behavipural un|it" like shopping may relate solely to one' of 
the two categories, but 'it is very. likely that elements from both 
categories are involved. Also the same "behavioural unif^ may 
lead to consumption of information in relation to different goals 
(shopping, reading the newspaper). Therefore consumption of in- 
formation Cannot be understood from the observable behaviour alone 
It IS also obvious that a , source of information is more attractive 
if it appeals ^to the motives behind both categories > and the more 
goals it is related to. ' ^ 

These multi-functional aspects in the use of ma$s media are a 
ve*ry complicating factor - especially ih empirical investigations 
- but they are .aUso an important factor in a re^istic understand- 
ing of the consumption of media. « 

The multi-functiolTal ^element has been the cause of much confusion* 
i ^ 1) - 

in mass communication research. One of the reasons is that the 
starting point of mo^t researchers has bfeen tihja consent of th^ 
media^'tthe product offered) ar^ not the needsj^of the consumers. 
tFi\s failure -is avoided her^T due to .the influence from consumer 
behaviour theory, teaching u$ to start' with the consumer and'his 
social relations. 

, — ' ■■■ t 1 — — 

1) Cf the oonciusion in McQuail et al 1972, 162: the relatfons^iip 

between ocxitent <?a<^ories and audience needs is far less tidy and more 
ccnplex than most oomnentators have appreciated. It is not iusi^ that most 
popular programmes are multi-dimensional in e^^peal. It is aj[so the case that 
we have no single scale by whj.ch we can reliably attach a 5>alue to any given 
content category. Given the heterogeneity of materials transmitted over the 
broadcast media, not caily is one man's meat anothajj man's poison,, hut one 
mah*s source of escape from the real woifld is a point of anchorage for a- 

nother man's place in it There is neither a one-to-one obrrespondence 

between carmunication content and' audience motivation, ror 



Ai> important aspect of ail kinds of consupier. behaviour is the . . 

behavioural routines. ^Infoihwition routines are a paraMel to the ' 

multi-functional nature of mass media, because they are an adapt- 

ion of the appropi;j.atehess ^of fulfilling several functions at the 

same time. Routines are necessary because o^ the combination of 

many needs and restricted resources . *It lis here hypotHesiseci 

th^t the consumer tries 'to satisfy as many informational needs ^ 

as 'possible; throug ft informational routines, which we also call 

the normal media, use. Normal Imedia use •is ^the best, combination 

o*f^me4ia tl^" consumer can find to aive him a satisfactory coverage 

^ of these normal informational needs ^oihpared tb the effort of ug^-ng* 

the media.*" O^he routines are b^ken only when important problems^ 

» *1) * 

cannot b^ solved in the ordinary ^ay^ (A-consumer in the market 

JEor a n^w car consults his friends and family or "watches out for * 

advertisements in\the daily paper. If this .is^rtot enough- he will' 

consider the trouble of contacting a' less ^well-known person, or 

* ^ \ f ' _ 

jjeriiaps the library fo^ an ,4ssue of a consumer's journal , "or of^^^ 

\ ■ ' ' 

visiting a retailer.) ^ ^ . ^ : j . 

In* the next section our effort in this- paper is restjricted '£0 " ^ 
building a modej^on consumption 0/ indirec tly ^^ir^trijmental in'f or- 
matiqn. This does not mean 't^t direct use of information is of 
no interest. On the .contrary, direct information is important » 
for the understanding o^ ij^direct? in/ortnation, because ponsump- - 
/tion of direct informatiorr may lead- the consumer to consumptiop 
of ,indirect iTiformation'., Probably most^cdnsumption of ind4.reG^ 
information is *due to exposure to the medii^m because of routines 
or because the consumer will^use th^ medj;^ for clirect purposes. 

The jDrobabiljj^fcjl^ direct instrumental consumption leading to* 
indirect^ fnsti^BW^l consumption hic^er for sprhe mgdi^ e.'g. 
the daily p;ress and magazm^^ - ^han for Others like bo9Jis* or' 
jra^dio. The moife- heterog^aeous the content of the^'^modium , the more 
likely It is that one kind of consumption of ^ttiformationVleads tq 
another. ^ ^ ' '4^^ ^ 

A few more conceptis' (anal-yti<jt*al tools) are neSessa^^to ^complete 
the frame" of reference. First we shall distinguish .between two 



1) A further t;reatnent of' rxSrmal media use is tx> be found in chapter IV. 
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kinds of attention. Active attention means that *the perception of 
information is an important purpose of the iDehaviour^^ leading to 
the perception of information. Normally, this kind of behaviour 
is characterised as seeking information. Passive attention 'means 
that the perceotion o"f informatio^i >s dye to some dther kind of 
behaviour. When a person looks for the tv*-programme he may ^ be a- ' 
ware of an advertisement. This attention is passive. 

Further, it will prove useful to distinguish between initial 
attention, and continued attention. Initial attention is the 
irJ3S*ftJ^j2|jange from exposure to concentration of one or more sen- 
ses on arr ^emerit^ in the information source^. Continued attention 
is the possible further concentration on more elements* (When* 
the consumer reads his newspaper , 'initial attention tells him e.g. 
that' here is and advertisement, , perl]aps that it Ts an advertise- 
^o^ e.g. instant coffee?. If he iminediately moves his eyes to 
Lcture showing the fir^t snow in the streets,. his atfiention* 
ha3 been. initial only. If the consumer goes on reading the ad- 
vertisement and nojtes the br^nd name artd/or price and/or some 
•arguments for purchasing the product, %te call it continued atten- 
tion.) \ ^ • \ ; . , 

5. Delimitations 

The purpose of thi^' paper is.td'build a model on the consumpjtion 
of information. Consumption of direct instrumental information is 
not covered by the theory, .neither are the effects of consumption 
of informatl'on. * - - ' 

6. -^tiline ' \ ^ ' ' 

T^^e problem of constructing a model that can help us* describe, 
understand', and forecast the information Consumption behaviour ^ 
involved at least four problems: ^' 

1) A WHAT-problem, involving the size and kind of the information 
i, /leed (chapter III) . ^ ^ 

2) A HOW-problem, involving possible ways of satisfying the need 
1) df Ottesen 1977. * - " . 
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• for jinformation tchapter . v ' , , * 

3) A HOW MUCH;;ftj:oblem, involving the cunount of information. The 

* .dependent variable will be font^ulated as the probability that 

consumption of informatioi) takes plac^ in" relation to a cer- 
tain informational need (chapte^V) . 

^ . < * V 

4) A WHERE-proKlem, involving the specific choice^ of information 

source, including the choice between routines and use of in- 
formation outSL4d^ normal media use and the transition from 
initial to continued attention (chapter * VI) . ^ 

Figure 1 sums up the results of the paper. The, purpose of the fi- 
gure is to give the reader^ah" idea of the structure of the total 
raddel before we go into details with individual problems^; ^herie^^ 
.will be no discussion or analysis in ^his section, only a presen- 
tation of the main structure of the theory,''' 

Fdgurp 1 shows that for every (relevant) * object of communication 
there exists a cojnbination of necessary knowledge (K^) and actual 
knowledge (K^) . The consumer has an information need if K is 

bigger ^han K . An important determinant of necessary knowledge 

* • \ ^ i 

is the consumer's evaluation of the importance of the product or 
t^pic in question. The need for information is characterised not 
only by i'ts size, but also by the topic it is related to. This Is 
the WHAT- problem.. ,j 

Figure 1 shows further that the size of the informatiqo need* and 
the importance of the topic are independent variables in relation 
to the dependent variable £n the HOW MUCH-oroblem. 'Alis means 
that the importance of the topic (product) has its own direct ef- 
fect as weljl as an indirect effect/ through the size of the infor- 
mation need. 

♦ 

Figure 1 also shows that the answer to the HOW MUCH-problem is- 
found not only in the importance of the topic, but also in the 
consumer's general expectations regarding th^e possibility of 
obtaiain^information, and the trouble •of doing so (costs of in- 
formation) . ' • ' 

♦ r ^ 

Finally, figure 'f^shows that the latter -variables are also irapor.- 
tant to the WHERE-problem, even though, we now deal with specific 
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Figure II. 1. Summary of the structure of the model . 
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and not general expfectations^ ^ " ' 

Pigurd 1 is a brief summary only, but it does illustrate that th^ 
WHAT-pboblem, influences the h6w fMUCH-problem , and that the same 
basic Variables (at .different levels of specification) influence 
both the HOW/^ the HOW MUCH, and the WHERE-problems. This should, 
be suffjLcient illustration of the complexity of information con- 
suinptio^ behaviour, and perhaps *£ilso enough to explain why nobody 
has tri^d to describe or explain the relations between the dimen- 
sions o5^ the use of information. , The model dOes not solve thiS' 
problem/! but it opens up for empiric research on the sub^ecfe, ^ 



7. MethodLl 



Methodblogidal questions . 

The model^focuses on the problems of ^ the information receiver.^^ 
The apprpaph is not e.g. a psychological or an economic one, but 
*a combined use of individual, sociological^ and ecoriomlc variables^ 

important purposje^of the paper is to explore the possibilitieSL^ 
of finding useful, general structures, which can then jfunqtion 'as 
a general background for more .detailed work in rel^ition tp. speci- 
fic areas of interest. This purpose leads to a rather abstract 
modei. Hopefully, it will pay off in a hetter and more horoogene- 
ous design and interpretation of studies .of specific areas. 

^ , ; ^ 

Today there seems to be too much empirical ' research, and too little 
theoretical research ^n the field of inf^^jrmatiori use studies. 
Valuable empirical research demands a ^theory or model to start 
from. This need, is the Inspiration for this paper ^ which as men- 
tioned before is purely theoretical. The model is^^ . however, also* 
rooted in empirical research ' results . Theife is a general basis 
of research in mas3 communication behind the iiheory of informa- • 
tion need, together with a numberjof empirical investigations.^^ 
The same is more or Iteis frue as regards the other empirical - 
problems. Besides, references are cpntinuopsly made to eir^irical 
research results, which %suppc^t different elements in the model. 

V 

' ^ ' .V 

1) Such a theory is of course also a prerequisj^te of solving the problems of 
the information producer. , »' ' - 

2) -SeostniD 1973. * ' - 



*A d'ifficuit problem is' how conscious the consumer is of the dif- 
feiitent prQceBses described in the model. When e.g. the consumer 
chooaes an information source, his choicfe is supposed to be de- 
tejAined i^a.' *y the costs/trouble connected , with the use of in- 
formation, is this cost evalua,tion cons'cious, subconscious, or 
unconsc?loufe?;-And what is to be Understood by these \erms? 

There ^ is rto knowledge ^that can justify* hypotheses about the level 
of consciousness, but it turn.? out that it does not lead to any 
obvious changes af* the model' - or its practical consequences - to 
change the^ Wsumptions about .thfe level of consciousness. There- 
fore, the ,methodoia^icai' approach has been not to decide on the 
level^of consciousness. ^ If the processes take place at an uncon- 
sciousness level assume that the unconsciousness functions 
in accordance with* the goals of 'the individual.- The following 
chapters are based" on sthe assumption, that the behaviour turns 
out as if 'the desj^ribed' processes talie place whether ^actual con- 
side rations take place or not. , 



III. The WHAT-problem: on what topics does the consxmerr'^aiit*. - ' 
Information/ and how much? 

' In this chapte;: we shall try to^explaln when the jconsumer. w^li 
be Interes'ted In Information, which - accordlng^to chapters' Ilv 1 . 
and II. 2. Is a prerequisite |>f the establishment* pf communic?^* 
tlon processes. The chapter only deals with the need, for JLnforma-'^ 
tlon: The conditions for the fulfilment of the need are treated ' 
In 'Chapters IV- VI. ' * , - 

1. First necessary condition; relevant topic" - • 

The theoretical assumptions In II. iT and II. 2. Imply that the' 
consumer Will not seek (active, Initial and continued, attention) , 
Infonndtlon on topics that are not considered releveint (products/ 
news that the consumer Is not Interested Un) The consumer may 
"get in touch with Information on Irrelevant topics through passive 
Initial attention, but normally therp Is only little probability 
that Itjrfill lead to continued Inf (Jftm^tlon . 

This me^ns that if a person considers a topic irrelevant, it is , 

vdtty jdif f icult to reach such a person by mass* communication on 

thfjr^^bject. It is, howeyer, not totally impossible. Consumption 

of '^^^^natlon conce:gning an irrelevant topic may teike place as a 

consequ^|Cfe of passive, initial attention. The possibildty o 

this Is gre^te'r tfie more direct instrumental ^^formation and 

less co9tf,V the consumer expects as a- conseq.uence of the conr - 

^ - 2) * r 

tlnued atter^ion. ^ The main conV:lusioi| of the stipulations in 

chapter II tl^efore is that the consumer is only interested in 
information dealing with a relev£mt topic (e.g. product^ or pro- 
duct characteristic) . .We have thus ide^if led a necessary con- 
dition of consuinotion^of iriformatlon. ' 

It^ls important to note that "jtopic" is ijot^a broad' categ^:y. ^ 
topic may be relevant (wanted) , but this is not enough*to ensure- 
consumption of information. ,It is also necessary to coitimunicate 
about the' relevant , futures of the topic. ^ ' ' • 

1) See VI. 5. . , , . * 

' . ! • - 

2) If' a oamwnlcator tries to at,trcfct those not interested by' addtftg direct 
ihstruiental infonratipn, he will often Irritate those Interested In the 



2. Second necessary condition; perceived Information need 

/ 

The question to be answered In this section Is whether all rele- 
vant-'toplcs are equal as regards the consumer's liiterest In In- 
formation. The consumer is e.g. Interested in sports, food prices 
^bars, or in new boots'' for his children. Will he consume Informa- 
tion about all of tfhese topics? 

Common sense tells us that a consumer would like to know morje 
about sG^e topics, and feels th^it he knows enough about others. 
The same cDmQjon sense (and the stipulations in chapter II) tell 
us that it is ark Important .{so Important" that we call it 
n'ecessar/) prereqa^^lte of\consumptlon of Indltect Instrumental 
^information that the\j^dlvldual needs the information, which 
heans that he* wants to know more. * 

T- ' \ / " : 

In di^er to. describe this second condition W use the concept of 
perceived information nee4* The tenq peyc^l^ed indicates that in- 

>rmation need is a subjective concerrfTthe contents of which 
mayNcSjery well differ f jsom w^at various groups will call ^jectlve 
Inform^lon needs. - ^ \ 

The concept and funoElon^of information need can be derived al- 
most solely from cOmmon sense. This, howeveiJI^ does; not make the 
concept less 'important. The existing literature tries tc^* estab- 
lish a direct rela'tionship -betj^e^ means (use pf me41a) and 
goals. The use of the 1 intervening varlcible. Infopnatlon need (and 
releVance) makes it possible to re!{th\a better understanding of 
the relationship. It might even be assumed that the attempt to 
establish 'a direct relation between media use and other jieeds 
thcSn information needs has been an Important reason for the lack 
of development in the understanding of the uffe o^ tjie mass media. 
Qne cannot solely explain the reading of newspaper A, pr an ar- 
ticle in this newspaper by specific non-informational needs, or . 
explain why a housewife goes "through' children's wear advertise- 
ments or visits retail outlets solely by the need for clothds for 
her children. " - V 



2»1» On Information jieeds - / • r ' , - 

The empirical 'background for this section als a series of* studies 
reported in Sepstrup 1973.. The findings are not to be. repeated 



here. It^ should ^be'mentionedi^/hpwever, that it was found out 
that %re jnain reason why it Is so difficult tq make empirical 
invesj^l^atlons on comsumptJiqn of information is, that typically 
the informsptton needs are not associated with relevant topics, 
but with specific dimensions of the topic, and that there ar^ 
almost Jiimense cost and value interrelationships. 

therefore, at the beginning, we must be satisfied with reliable, 
^butVsirople models of tfte complicated reality. 

A need may ^generall^^e understood as a difference be^we^n the 
.way things arfe anii'the way the individual would like them to-be. 
^In order tp determine and measure the !^ngept of information need 
we must t;h0tjefore find out what consti-tutes the actual and the 
wanted gil^uation. The actual situation is described through the 
vikriabl^perceived actual knowledge (K^) , defined as the know- 
ledge the consumer thinks he possesses -in relation to a certain 
topic \(or dimension of a -^opic) • 

The , wanted situation is described through the variable perceived/ 

necessary knowledge (K- ) , defined as the knowledge the consiimer 
\ f n , ^ 

f^els is necessary in order to be able to act/decide/ feel secure/ 
.satisfied, etc. in relation to a certain topic. 

If is larger. or as large as K^^ there is no information need. 
If is smaller than K there is a need fc^r information. The 
.larger the difference between and K^, the larger the need for 
Ijnformation. Consumption* of information cannot only reduce^ but 
also increase a need for information. ; 

5 % 

Research on measurement of subjective infoiSnation need has been 
scarce. The operationalizations of perceived-^risk^^ are much more 

complicated than those of subjective information need as defined , 

2) ^ 
here. Field research indicates that very simple methods give ' 

reliable and^ valid results.. ' . * . . 

The basic*^ theory presented here will, hopefully, be extended by 

determinants of and K^. For" the time being, we shall oftly 

cL. n 

1) See Coc 1967. ^ ' 

2) See Sepstnp X972. 
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hypothesise^'thaft one variable plays 'a role, namely the>perceived 

1) ' * * ^ 

Importance of the topic, which determines K . ^he uetetiuin^ciiits 

of the perceijVed' impe)rtance^ depends on the Jtopic, Possibly de- * 

terminantis are e^cperience, interests use of * fnformation, income 

and age. ; . ' ' 



We, have now identified two necessary conditions to be fulfilled 
if the^individual is to'r'eoeive (consume) information.' l£ is note- 
worthy that thje two prerequisites are not fulfilled in many mass 
comttiunication situations, such as aews flow,/puba*ic information, . 
or advertising. Furthermore, most of the literature on 'cbihmiSni- 
cation and infonnatHon m'aliagement is devoted to an attempt to 
find ways \q suspend the* two necessary condition^- (Without ptatl^^ng 
the problem exi)licltly» of course). ' » 

The attempts in practice work agains't the 'basic rules ^re the 
cause of nAich ott the ^criticism of many kinds of mass communication 
The model estahlishfes a plat'Torm for a new practice in better. ' 
accordance witiNcoromon and individual interests. 

r > ' ^ 



1) Sei Sepstxi^) 1973. 



IV> The HOW^problemt procediafes ^or n6ed satisfaction 

This bha^tef fo^rins an Important background for the next two ojiap- 
ters and widens -the understanding of Information cdr>smnptlon * *o 
thrbugh an eXt&nsi^)\/^t the frame of reference as regards jftro- 
ce^res for satlsf aQtlon'of Information needs. c 

It Is an important element In the total model that there ara . 
three main, procedures^for acquisition of Information. • ^ ^ 

' *. « * . ' , » ' ' 

As mentlpped In II. 4. r the consumer Is assumed to have" a. normal 

QX' routine consumption 6g media-. This normal use of media Is deV^ 
» ♦ t *■ " 

fined as regular use of%the* same media and Is nob 'motivated- by a 
• ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

specific need. The normal use' of media covers a need for direct 

• , ^ • 

Instrumental Information (1^ gives pleasure during the mom^t' of* 
consumption) and J.t Is composed of media which , according to'' ex- 
perlence, on the average' satisfies different n^eds ,of Informa-^ 
tlon (what Is on tv, super-market bargains,^ clty-counclJ. decisions, 
the knowledge that nothing dangerous has happened In the, world) . . 
These needs cannot be specified beforehand, but gene'rally c we ' ^ 
know t^iey will be there. Their *sat'lsfact4.'on cfepetids on Indirect 
Instrumental Information. *- - ' ' . 

This normal media use leads to passive. Initial attention towards '> 
a lot of topics (the consumer sits down with his dally newspap^ 7 
after work, and while relaxing he also registers €hat this Is ran. 
advertisement for product A, this ^ an article on baking, 1:hls 
on Christmas habits, etc.). This way of gefttlng -In contadt with ' • 
Information is the flrs± main progeduye for^ acquis itic^J of ^liifor- ^ 
matlon, if the initial attention i*s .followed by continued atten- 
tion ><S^g. reading parts^or all of the (advert 1 semen t/artlc^e).. ^ - 
We may call this procedure passive attention due to n6rmal ^ media-.' 
use, and assume that the consume'r primarily seeks to satisfy his 
information needs this way. In doing so, the consumer makes the 
most of the cos^t relations and information-value relations. There 
are no figures to suppo^-t this hypothesis ^irectly^, but to^the , 
author it is an important conclusion from fha^Itotality of regl,- 
strations on reading habits, information habits, media habits, 
and leisure ha^its..^^^ ^ \ - ^ 

,J *. # ^ 

^ » . r ■ 

1) A parallel assurptlon is briefly mentioned in Howard and Sheth 1969, ^. 154.. ^- 
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The second roalrr procedure ^or acquisition of ^ information active* 

initial and continued attention (information seeking) 'towards a 

\ specific topic inside normal Tnedi a use. '(The consume r is ix^terest- ^ 

4 ed in information ,on colour-^tv and 'looks for advertisements in 

his daily, paper, but does not buy a consumer journal or go to a 

retail outlet) . We may call this procedure active attention due 
« 

to normal media use, and assume that this is the most used way 
of information acquisition next to passive attention ^due to normal 
media use. - • . . . ^ v 

_ : , • . . . - ^ 

It may be impossible in empirical*^ research to separ^e the twp 
procedures - cf the jpint treatment in the frjune of reference aiTd . 
the next chapter - but the difference is important, when we want 
to understand how people solve the problem of being informed 

The third, and less ♦used, main/ procedu]i^ for acquisiti^ of in- ^ 
formation is active, initial and continuous attention outride 
normal media use *in relation to a specific topic (going to a shop 
to ask for a brochure, phoning a, consumer council -for advice) . • 
Normally this implies higher ca§fe -^tshan the two other prdc^dures. 
We ma^ call this procedure active attention outside normal "mec|ia 
use. , • w ' 

Informatic^n consumption behaviour does not necessarily escalate 
from the first to the third procedure. It may begin or 'end with 
each of the procedures. 

Principally, there is a fourth main procedure for acquisition of 
information, namely passive, initial (followed by conti-nued) at- 
tention outside normal media use. ThisSneans that the consumer 
is incidentally exposed *to an information source, because* of 
some other kind of behaviour - (waiting at the ^dentist ' s or 
driving^ hom6 and as a consequence* of this being exposed to infor-*^ 
mation like a magazine in the .waiting room or billboards along 
the road) . The costs of^ information in such cases are' rather low, 

. r _ ■ ^ ' ^ 

Whether the consumer tries to satisfy his needs for information 

inside or outside- normal media use depends on his demands and 

e^ectations towards^ information value and costs conipared with 

the size -of the information need - and the" importance of*the 



O 
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topic* The information need also explain^ whether passive qiu 
active attention^i^ used in normal media use. The more important 
the topic and the bigger the need for information, the more like- 
ly is active, attention. ' ? , . • 



-1) See chapter VI." * * . 

2) Ihis^opens xjp for an alt^rpative explanation of the many enpirical re- 
sults, \^ich cire noimally explained as a result of selective processes, 
see e.g. Klapper 1963. ^ ' 



V. Given a need for _lnfonnatld^ to what extent i>s It satisfied? ^ 

"Chapter III took up the so-called WHAT-problems We found that 

every consumer In relation to any topic will* be In one of three 

situations: 1) the topic Is irrelevant, or'^2i the toplc\ls rel- 

evant and a) Is bigger or equ^'l to K^, wh^ch* means tha^ tlie 

consumer has no need forN.nformatlon, or b) K 4-s smaller than K , 
• ^ ' a « n 

\ which means t^hat the consumer has a need for Information, We also 
saw that consumption of information is almost out .of the question 
in the flfst two situations. ' ^. * 

Chapter IV desorlb'^d the possible procedures for acquisition of ^ 
information. Four variables were identified a^ important for nee^d 
satisf^otloji. ' . 

^ ■ , - . ; • " ' 

In this chapter we shalL construct a model which tells *us to what 
degree a need for information will be satisfied. The model must 
tell 'about the individual's motives, possibilities, and restric- ' 
,tions wK^n it comes to consumption of information, ^ 'k, 

3 

1. Basic elements of the model 

Our starting J>^nt is a consumer who has a need^ for information 
* (he wants to biiy 'a tv-set, but feels that he knows less than 
nece:ssary on design, quality, and prices). What determines tlTe 
extent to which this need is satisfied? 

The first determinant to be mentioned is -the costs ^f information. 
This 'variable is analysed more closely in chapter vi\ Suff'ice 4.t * 
here to say that infprmation costs are the difficulties or the 
efforts related to the Use of an information source like time, 
money, and various inconveniences, ' " . 

Informatioa costs are the most important limiting factor of con- 1 
sumption of information. > The mpd^ assumes that the consumer 
acquires infomation (relaj^ir^ to a certain topic) as loita^as it 
seems worth while. The consumer behaves as* if th^^if f ictiAies 
(costi) and the importance of the topic are balanced against each 
^ other (more*tirrte for seeking information on prices ^is acceptable 
^ 1 ^ — : : _j 

1) Ihe concept of infomation cost is often used lirplicitly in*^ literature. 
Direct use of th^ concept is rare, but is found in e.g, Schramn 1954, Far- 
ley 1964, Downs 1961, Lanzetta and Kan^ff 1962,, Pruit6l957, Green 1966, 
> Irwin and Schmidt 1957, Bucklin 1965, Bu<9cHn 1966, Lurxflierg and Hult&i 
.1968, andAtkin 1973, ,j 
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for a family in the lower- income brackets than in the l>igrier in- 
come brackets; information on social security justi*f ies 'much more 
^ effort than does the buying of a h^w record) . Th^ behaviorur nor-' 
mally does^-^iot lead* tp objective optimal decisions* The consumer' 
is nctt an "economic man". He reafcts^q. reality as -perceived by 
him, 

' p ; . • \- • 

The model* farther" assumes that the maximum cos^ is not only de- 
vfcennined by the importance"' pf the topic,' bu^ alCcf by the expected 
possibility of ac^iring the i formation wanted. (The consunfer may 
jnt' reliable information on the durability of tv-sets and he may^ 
nd this purchase an important top^c. But if he expects that *it 
isf^ery (JUEfdfcult to find this information, he 'will only accept 
rather small co.sts of tTying)..The probability of finding the In^ 
formation wanted 'is>a^ deteijminant of the cost the consumer is 
wlU-ing to accepts This ^phenomenon^ is incorporated in th% model 
thVough^the variable expected amount of -^information, which is de- * 
fined as the^ portion of the need fpr information the consumer ex~ 
pects in opder to. be satisfied. "Expdcta" is a general* evaluation^ 
, bdsed bn the consumer * s^experien^es . The term "expect" does n^i- 

ther here nor /anywhere else ii][^ly anything about the level of pon- 
v«BCiousQes6-of the^rocess. • ^ 

J^e assumptions staked of course hold true of all sizes of in- * , 

^formation need, butv besides the model also assumes that the size 

" ' • ^ \ ' 

of the need for information is a ^determinant for the amount of 

info^jjgjion consumed.^ In the model thljs , pHenomej*m is s^Pted as \ 

follows; the' larger the-tifeed for information, »6^igher)lrfie pro-/ 

bability of consumptio;i of information, other things i^efng equal. 

(If the consumer plans *h is holidays , ' thinking that heScnbwf the 

'firices of charter flights* to Spa^n, ^ni knows. little of the 
prices for renting a-si^ouse' at theSooast^ he will give priority 

''^to information on the -iptter issue) » " y X-^ ^ 

Jt is important to note that expected, amount of informa'tion *in 
many cases fs only part df- the expected utility of Information 
consumption. Other expected gratifications ma^rn|luen^:e the use' 
of inforination. This gives rise,.^o information value and informar 
tiort cost interrelations, wjiich may b^^ab'le. to e^pl/ain behaVlour 
that caanot.be J^d^rstootjlsolely f rom the assumpt^ns made here. t 
Such gratifications are^not talcfen into account 'here , but. it is 
important to Integrate them in the theory, wh^n it is further 



developed* , ' ^ 

Five variables* have now been identified^ as important determinants 
of the* consumption of information:^^ 1) tlie size of t^ie informa- 
tion need, 2) the importance- of the topic, 3) expected amount of 
- information i'nsi^de normal media use^ 4) :expected amount of ^flif or- 
mation outside nptmal media use, and 5) expected costs of the 
perceived information sources (the various relevant sources known 
to tha«*Consumer , which form the background for the expected amount 
of information) . * 

Unfortunately, the exact formulation of the dependent vari^able in ^^ 
the model is rathet difficult. The ideal is a variable expre^ssing 
the amount of information consumed. This is, however. Impossible 
because of the lack Df a usable concept, expressing amount?>bf in- 
formation in. this sense. Another possibility is amount og. in for- . 
mat'ion 'as defined^ here. This h^is been tried A^ithout success^ ^ ^ 

In the search for a definition of the dependent variable the only 
realistic possibility to be found has been the probability of in - 
formation consumption in relation to a certain need for information , 
P(C)« . The consumer does nbt himself think in terms^of P(C), but 
he can be brought to express expectations that are close to our 
understanding of p(C) . 

Figure V.l. illustrates the model (on the how much-proolem) as 
developed until now. 

Other variables . than the five regi«tefed in the figure may Un- ^„ 
fluence P(C) ', but it is. hypothesised that they are the most im- 
portan-t determinants, explaining most of the variations' in P(C) . 
How then,, do these variables influence the consumption of infor- 
mation? Answers cannot be given in detail. Things are too compli- 
cated, and we know too little. What we can hope for is some main^- 
structure to help us understand* and predict \:he consumption and 
predict the consumption of information in broad outline. ' 

The model describes the main structure in the relationshipjbetween 



1) Cf also du^pter IV. 

2) P=probability, ^C=QonsuTption. 
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Figure V^l. Graphic illustration of the first version of 

♦ 

the model ' 
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P(C) and the independent variables in the following manner: 

P(C): f(af«Xo + b.x, + c.iil + d-x^ + e*^ + f*x- + g-fi) , where 
2 1,, -x4 .5 X4 

' x^ = the importance of the topic; X2 = the size of th6 needf x^ = 
expected amount of information inside normal media usej x^ = ex^- 
•t>ected dosts of perceived information sQurces, and x^ = expected 
amount of information outside normal media use. ; 

The equation is only a tool of communication. It is not possible 
»to measure the independent variables, and by use of the equation 
to determine P (C) . The main reasons for this are scaling problems 
and the lack of knowledge about the coefficients (the relative 
strength of the variables) . The equation is, however, not Use- 
less, It indicates , the direction of the relationship between the 

pendent and ihdependenf variables, and we learn fhat not only 
the variables themselves but also certain relations between the 
variables are important. 

^To put it in a^ different way, we assume that the probability of 
9onsumption of information in relation to a certain information 
need is higher, the greate'r the size of the information need is 
- th6 more important th^ topic is - the better the relation be- 
tween the importance of the subject and the costs is - the greater 
the expectations of "amount of information are - and the better 
the relations are between » expected amounts of information and the 
costs. 
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»2. Fi^ther model construction 

It obvious that the model needs further developiVig and im- 
provement for several purposes. For the purpose of both under- *^ 
standing and empirical' analysis we need to identify the factors 
determining^ the value of the independent variables. These inde- ' 
pendent yariabies are broad categories, and for practical pur- 
poses it is important to identify relevant easier-to-measure, 
easier- to-understand, and easier-,to-operate-on variables. Also, 
ito should be very interesting to find out* where the' often" used 
socio-economic data fit in. 

The reader will recall that the purpose of this paper is to sug- 
gest a broad theory. Therefo^ a result like the following cannot 
be incorporated in the model: "the number of working^ hours have 
a limited effect on the reading of books and magazines, and (fpr 
females only) *on the ireading of newspapers - whereas an effect of 
this kind cannot be found when it cdSnes to consumption of tv" . 
Instead, this finding is used to §up55prt an element in the model 
stating that "leisure time is a determinant of consumption of 
information". This statement then. has to be specified according^ 
to different purposes. 

In the following sections the five independent variables listed 
in figure V. l\ are treated as dependent variables, the purpose 
being to identify the variables they depend on. 

The meaning of this variable has to be determined from case to 
case. Therefore it is not jneaningf ul to talk cibout general^de- 
terminants of this variable. We can formulate hypotheses on fac,- 
tors detennining the importance only when knowing t|ie 'topic: does 
the consumer risk much ecdnomicallyf is the product importan-t in 
•a soQial sensef^ is there a physical risk, and so on. 

The "extended" model is illustrated in figure V.2. 

2,2. The, size of the" need 

^ . . 

The extension of the model in relation to this variable illu- 
1) See Augedal 1970. - • ; ' 
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Figure V.i/GifaphijC illustration of the extension of the model; 
the importance of the topic. *J 



E.g. : economy', 
social prestige," 
physical risk 
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The importance 
of the t^pic 

• . <*■ 









P (C) 



1 ^ » E.g. experience, use of in^opation, interests 
i 

• '^-^ . • ■ ^'i ■ 

strates the interaction between t>ie main ^imensCions in informa- 
tion consumption behaviour, as this extension is identical with 
the model developed in chapter III on information need. The ex- I 
tension is illustrated in figure V.3.. 

^ Figure V.3. Graphic illustration of the extension of the model: 
the size of the^neecl. : |^ 




P (C) 



The size 
of the 
need* 



Informa- 
tion of 
jthe topic 



E.g.: interest, experience', use of information 



A comparison between figure V.2. and V.3. shows^ that the import- 
ance of the topic has twQ> functions. It may^ seem strange, but^ 
is just one of many indicator^ of the complexity of the problems 
dealt with.-^^ ' . 
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The extension of the model in relation to this variable is illu- 

• — ■ ^- ^ — ^ — ^ 

1) An exact^eMjlanation is/oarp'licate?, but of course possible. 
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strated in figure V.4. , ' • 

Probably many factors influence the expected amount of information. 
At the present stage of knowledge they cannot all be listed. 
Therefor^ the model is first extended through broad explanatory 
categories of variables (independent variables in relation to ex-* 
pected amount of information, %ee the third row in figure V.4.). 
Thereafter examples are given et tact"brs influencing these ca- 
tegories of variables (row four in figure V.5.). In order to 
prevent the reader from conqeiving ,the theory as being more 
pr^cise/than it is, the relations between the- two sets of in- 
dependent variables' are not specified. 

Expected amount of information ' is defined as the portion of the 
need for information which the' consumer expects to be able to 
satisfy. This expectation is a general evaluation based on the 
consumer's experiences with the supply of ' information. 

Even though it may be close to a tautology, these experiences 
must be included as an explanato^ factor. This is done through 
the vai^iable "experiences with information value". , 

The coivcept of information value will be further discussed in . , 
chapter VI an important determinant in the choice of informa- 
, tion source. The variable is a measure of*^he consumer's ^pec- 
"tation of changes in due to use pf an information source. The 
model assumes almost se^f-evidenjbly that expe"riences with this 
^.nformation value will influence the expectj^d amount of infonn?k- 
tion. (Th^ consumer has^an experienc^-w-ith several sources of 
information, which he uses when buying e.g. food, ttis evalua- 
tions' of the chances of satisfying a pew information need of 
course depend on this experience) . \ 

V 

'The next independent variable to be intro4uced is self-evident ^ 
too, namely "total consumption of information*^. The greater the 
total consumption, the highej: the exp^ected amount of information 
is, expected information value being equal. (A consumer wanting 
a dress has better chances of satisfying her need for informa- 
tion *on fashion if she reads several magazines an^ newspapers, 
thafa if she just reads the local paper) . 
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other factors than (experience with information value may also 
modify the relationship betwfeen total consumption of information 
and expected amounit of information. The model stresses two main 
factors. The f irst'^'factor is "th^l distribution of total consump- 
tion of information on direct and' indirect .instrumental consump- 
tion and between media with different degrees of heterogeneity 
as* regards content". ' 1 • 



^ ' A cojibination of the two f^GjW)rs ^yariables) , gives (cf fl^re 

V,4,) four types of information ,q6hsumption. A consumer hiving a 
relatively large consumption of ^-dnfonnation of type 1 (he e.g. 
reads much fiction) will> be^ low on expected amount of information 
inside normal^ media 'use. The higher proportions t;ha^types 2, 3, 
/ind 4 (in thfis order) compose o^ the total consumption of infoif- 
mation, the higher the expects amount of information will be.- 



e other main factot is< ca^Zled, the character of information con- 
sumption. Of qpurse this character has many dimensions (which caui 
be used in fur^ther extensions of the model). In tJie roodel'relief 
is ^iven to two characteristics. One is the distribution of the 
total conatlmption on concrete medi'a (and thereby topics) . The 
second i^ suitability of the consumption situation. "Suitable" 
means suitable for. continued attention ayid active attention. The 
suitability varies according to whether a^newspaper is^read when 
going home from work, at home *while the children are playing 

around, or late at night when the house is silent. * 
V • % 

At a general leyel it is not possible to specify the role of the 

charapter, o^ the consumption^. In' concrete situations, however, 

i't is possible to analyse the distribution on topics and the 

suitability of the consuinptiorv situation and from this to'draw 

conclusions on the expectations about amount of information. 

The above is not a detailed description of reality, of course. It- 
is ^ proposal Mffant to bring about important dimensions of ^analy^ 
sis and thinking in order to evaluate the probability of infor- 
'mation consumption. - - . 

As already mentioned, the model* could be more detailed- at the 
present level. However, this is outside the scope of this paper 
and is to be left for another paper or-^ractical situation. Here 
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we shall cdncentrate 6n a furthet extension in our search for 
examples 'on variables which .can be supposed to influence the main 
variables listed. They .are 1) experi^ce with ifi^formati-on^ value e^., 
2h the total consumption <5f informatioa, 3) the distributjlbn of 
the total consumption oa direct and indirect consumption and on • 

•media with di^erent?' degre'e^ of content heterogeneity, and 4) 
the'c)iaracter of 'the consumpticJn situation ^s exemplified by the 

^distribution on media '( topics) * and the "suitability". 

An e5itension of the#model as 'regards information value is found 
in chapter VI. Therefore we can here fo^s on examples of vari- 
ab^^s, which can be hypothesised to' determine. or indijsSfcte the * 
varicUDles 2, 3, and 4.' 



-th^ir int 



Probably, the number of such variables is large and"th0ir inter- , 
action very complex. Therefore only four variables of the kind 
sought are found in figure V. ^. Suj5posedly, they are ^good exam- 
ples. In concrete situations it is necessary to think over 
whether it is possible from the examples to identify more or ^ 
better factors to work with; . ' 

In brief, the variables in row four' in figure V*/4. can, be comnjent- 

ed upon as follows: ^ ■ * s ^ 

> •* 

Length of leisure time :^^ The period whe^n the bonsum^r does* not 
sleep, or work. The total consumption of information is supposed 

other factors being equal - to be proportional' with the length" 
of leisure time.' Pres^umeibly , length of leisure, time also deter- 
mines the distribution of informati^fn consumption. The amount of ^ 
indirect injstrumental consumption e.g. grows with t^he lef>tfth of " 
leisure time. (The more leisure tinfe the* cop^umer has, the less 
he needs to Velax and "escape" and*the more time he has for 
different interests causing information needs) .t ' . 

Othe^ activities ; ^ This variable refers to activitie^'s other than 
media consumption in the leisure^' time, *be they either enforced or 

T T — . ^ * — 

1) Illustrations of the relationship between use of mass media and length of. 
leisure time are e.g., found in Augedal 1970, kleberg 1972, and Munk 1976. , 

2) Tte relationship betifeen other activities and use of items media is e,g. 
illustrated in Allart et al. 1958. See also* Augedal 1970 and Wikmannl974. 
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voluntary. The variable is important, fcut its role canndt be 
specified" In general because of its strong dependence on the 
concrete situation. \ . , 

Enforced activities will noAially reduce the consumption o'f in- 
formation and lead to a growing share. of direct instrumental 
information. The influence of potential activities (carried out 
because they are attractive) can only be specified if we specify 
the activity. If it leads to increased use of information, it ' 
will normally lead to a growing share of indirect information.^ | 

Tiredness in the leisure time ; Obviously the total consumption 
of information depends on how tired the consumer is in his leisure 
/time, but it is doubtful whether general relations<can be spec^ 
ified. If, however, the medium is specified, such relations can 
be formulate^. Tired people e.g.' have a relatively high ccnsump-"" 
tion of tv. It is hypothesised that tiredness leads to a^growing . 
share of direct instrumental information. * 

A\:cess tbVnedia ; Normally, access to media means physical and 
economic access. In this connection, we would necomrjend to be 
'aware o'f a social dimension of access, too. Social access then is 
a variable which informs us which media are acceptable and normal 
in the consumer *s sbcial relations. ' 

It is self-evident that access to media isj closely connected with 
the total co'hsumption and its distribution*^^ A specification is 
only possible in actual situations. ' - . *' 

Individual characteristics : Figure also has-a box naihed "in- 

dividual characteristics". This is a black-box, meaning that 
psychological factors are supposed to influence the expected a- 
mount of information, but this influence will not be described 
here. For one thing in order, to draw certain limitations, etnd for 
another because considerable space has been devoted to psycholo- 
gical vafiables in traditional communication lite'rature. 

The extension of the model is graphical'ly illustrated in figure 
V. 4^ - 



1) See e.g.- Augedal 1970 i>r Edelstein 1974. 
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Figure V.4 . . Graphic illustration of the extension of the model y 
expected amount*, of information inside normal media ( 
use. * 4« 
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Expected costs of perceived information sources are based on ti^ 
consumer's experience wi'th costs of information, which are based 
on the expected costs of specific sources. An extension of the 
model is identical with the model "on the information qpst 
variable presented in the next chapter on choice of i,n€ormation 
source. , . . < 

The extension of the •model is graphically illustrated in* figure 
V.5. 

' i > 

1) Cf the parallel assunptlon as regards e:qpected amount of information. 
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Figure V>5 > Graphic illustration of the extension of the .model: 
expected costs of perceived information sources^ ' 
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The extension of the model as re^rds expected amount-of infor- - 
mation outside normal media use is not parallel to that Of section 
r2.3. because by definition it i^ not a normal, regular use, but a ^ 
use which can be altered in th>B very short rim. 

Therefore the predominant determinant of the expected amount of 

• * ? o , ' 

information outside normal media use is the consumer's experience 

with information value' outside normal 'media use, c£ section •2- 3* 

It is also obvious that bbth physical and social access to media 

must be important determinants. However, their rOle can he spec- ^ 

ified only in concrete situations. Like in section 2.3. individual 

characteristics are considered a black box, ^ • ' 

Total information use, its distribution and character can be seen 

as determinants pf expet?€ed amount of ^ information inside notmal 

fnedia use because these variables are* u;ichanged in the short run* 

and their value is not dependent on immediate wants for informa-, . 

' t, * • . 

tion. The ooDOsite is true as i;egards consumption of information 

* ' . ' , . ^' 

outside 'normal Biedia use. _ 

^ • ^ *' 

Therefore any further extension ofi the model is ^jiot possible 'at 

the prfesent time. The "extension" of/the ^model is graphically 

illustrated in figure V.6. ' ' * * 



V 

3. Socio-economic Variables ! 

Much empirical research shoWfe certain Irelationshlps between 
several socio-economic variables 'and consumption of informa- 
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Figure v>6. Graphic illustration of the extensiort of the rood^l: 
expected amount of information outside normal media 
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y tion.^^ The results have often been achieved a very me^anic* 
way, and they are not unaynbiguous . Furthermore, socio-economic 
variables are registered in many situations. It is, therefore, 
worthwhile to try to understand the supposed relations between 
especially u^e of information and income, education, urbanisation 
and often age. 

This chapter \as demonstrated that it is possible to construct a 
model of consumption of information without invplving socio- 
economic variables, not on purpose, but because they do not 
possess any explanatory power that calls for a central posiMon 
in the model. 

This seeming discrepancy between many empirical research "bindings 
and this model can, however, be explained by the models the socio- 
economic variables do not themselves determine a consumption of 
information. The variables do not explain the consumption of in- ^ 
formation (cf the fact that the results often differ in different 
investigations) . The real explanations (determinants) are made up 
'by the type of variables exemplified in this model: The correla- 

1) Exanples of this researdi are e.g. found in Amdt 1972, Eiennett andMandel/ 
. 1969, BeiTiing and Jaooby 1974, Block 1972, Bucklln 1966, Chaffee and .^-^ 

McLeod 1973, Staelln and Newman 1972, Thorelli 1971, Sepstrx?) 1976. A 

ocxrplete review up to 1971 is found in S^trtp 1971. 
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Figure V,7, Graphic Illustration of the-**model on (c) , 
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tion between consumption of infonnation and socio-economic 
variables is found because these variables .to a <;ertain degree' 
correlate with the aspects of the consumer's situation, which in 
the model are considered the real explematory variables. 

Therefore, from a theoretical point of view, the model will* not 
be i^iproved if we insert the socio-economic variables in it. The 
practical value depends on how we il the socio-economic variables 
correlate with the explanatory variables. To establish this is v 
**one of the many projects suggested by the mode^l. * 

u ^ ^ T 

Also e.g. sex has been demonstrated to determine the consumjJtion 
of e.Q. newspapers and maaazines.^^ The reporting (and especially 
understanding) of such results has often involved a touch of 
female inferiori-ty , which can now be set aside as th^ model here 
tells that differences in the use of media is rtot' due to sex it- 
self, but to the sex- related conditions. Jhere are maay\ot;her 
results where we can now move from description to understanding 

Figure V.7. summarizes graphically the model (s) proposed in this 
chapter. 



. / 



: ^ ^ 

1) See e.g. Augedal 1970, Ftosvoll 1970, Dansk Media Index 1976. 
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VI, CHOICE OF SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

' . , 

In this chapter we shall build up a theory which tells us Where. 
the consifiner. acq^iires informatipn. Thi§ purpose includes three 
questions: 1) ' what determines whether initial attention is follow 
ed by continued attention or not, 2) what determines Whether the ^ 
consumption of information takes jllaoe inside or outside normal 
medfa use, and - most important for practficai decisions - 3)\. 
what determines (inside or outside normal med^^a use) the choice 
^of speci^c sources of information.^^ ^ - \ 

\ 

The chapter also .serves as aa^elaborati^on'.of ch^ipter V as regards 
the variables information c8£t and Information valu^. 

Terms like " choige ' of infoj^ation. source", dr "dQ/cision"v do" not . 
im)ply any assumptions about the level of cdnsciousnttss . What, we 
mean is that the consumer behaves as if the p^-ocesseSp<^scribed 
take place. » 



ves as if the pifocesseSp<^scri 




The* first three sections deal^v{ith the above-mentioned three 
quesctiong and the J^ast two with the variab3.es information valine 
and information cost, which 'are found to play an Important role. 

1. From initial to continued attehtton 

Assuming that the consumer jias been brougnt to initial attention 
to information (an advertisement, an article^, a tv-prograrame^'^a 
window display) , what are the conditions^of continued attention? < 
Normaliy,,^ this process is not considered a QhSrtCH^f fnfqrmation 
sourceWt^wever , most consumption, of information 9ifiginates from 
passive attention inside normal media use (see chapter IV) The 
change from' initial to corftinued Attention thGroforJi i$ a very 
important way of choosing Infolrmation sMr^es» Th§ consumer sits 
down, heading his daily paper, ^he regisb^s the presence of sovn^ 
kdrrfd of information (his attention fs caught by the illustration 
of an' advertisement for a new book) and has to deci^^ whether ^r 
not his attention shall cont*lnue (i.e. use the source, consume; 
the ihformation, -concentrate on further stimuli). 

Chapter III said that the first necessary condition of cdntinUed 
attention is that initial attention gives the consumer the im- 



^ ; 

press ion that th€t-J.n format ion relevant (the consumer wants the 
. product,, is interested in-^thf^ Middle-East situation). _ 

This, however, is a nece.ss^i^ but insufficient condition . The ^ 
consumer's Resources are limited (e.g. time) and h^ cannot p'Eiy 
attention to all kinds of j^Svant information. What then -.besides 
relevance - determines whether the consumer will continue his 
^ contact with the information source? 

The problem is characterised by a consumer having a need for in- 
formation, an 'idea about the importance of the t^plc to which the 
need relates, and j:he possibility of acquiring information if he 
accepts a cer^tain inconvenience or effort (cost) , which he per- ' 
ceives as rather 'realistic, because he is vei^ .close to thfe 
source of information. In this situation^we assume that the con- 
sumer behaves as if he, considers two factors: 

The first factor is a balancing of the expected cost x and the 
need y in relation to the topic z. (Is it worth the-time and ti^-* 
tellectual effort to go through a supermarket advertisement to 
find a bargain for tomorrow's dinner?) . 

The second factor is a balancing of the expecte'd cost and the 
expecVe^ valu^ of information.^^ The rejqvance of this second 
factor is due, to the fact that the cost of reading an"^advertise^ 
ment or newspaper article <3r a^ leaflet in the jnail may be accept- 
able concerning the need of information and the importance of 
the subject, but not concerni**g the expectedHnformatlon value. 



^e.g. because the cons iSmer too, of ten has experienced that he 
learns nothing, from . advertisements for certain goods. ^ 

We may then conclude that if.the initial attention makes the con- ^ 
'sumer suppose that the information is relevant, then the proba-' 
bility of continued attention depend^ on the»*importance of the. 
topic and the ^size of the need for information, seen in relation 
to the expected costs of information^ and the relationship between , 
expedted value of information and expected costs of infbrmation. 
The probability is higher the better these relations are. 

1) The term value of information was, introduced in V.2.3., and will be furth^ . 
^ defined and analysed in section 4 of this dac|)ter. 
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PresumablYf tJ>e described processes are so Interrelated (and 
often unconscious) t^at the consumer cannot describe them. How- ^ ^ 
ever, this does not me^n that the modejl is without theoretical 
or practical value. ^If we want to understand or forecast Infor- 
mation consumption behaviour, It brings us a step forward to 
think, analyse, and (partly) measure In accordance with the model* * 
proposed. / 

r ^ ' . " / 

2. Active attention Inside or outside the normal use of media? 

We assume that a general evalesOitlon of the relationship between 
value of Information and Information cost determines whether the 
use o£ Information takes place Insldfe or outride the normal usd , 
of media. The alternative preferred has the highest value of -n* 
this relationship. The hypothesis Is very logical, but perhstps 
not so Inroortant. It is even possible* that^ this step -in the choice 
of source Is non-existent, which means that the consvimer chooses 
dlrecj^tly 'between the Individual .sources. Therefor^ this short 
section may be more formal than Important. 

» 3. Choice of ^specific source of Information * u 

If the consumer seeks Information (active attention) , how then 
will he decide what fpformajtlon sources* to use? 

In accordance with the above secJ:ions we assume that the consumer 
behaves* as ^4^® chooses the^ source of information (or combination 
of sources) that has the best relationship between expected value 
of Information and the corresponding expected cost of information 
(as perceived by the consumer) The level of consciousness may • 
differ, and the consumer of course only chooses from among th^ 
^ 'Purees known to him. 

The basic ideas in a model on the consumer's dhoice of Infonna- 
^ tion source, have now been presented in the ^hove three sections. 

1) Ihis is of course a logical asswrptlon. The pixijlem has only been dealt with 
to a limits extent in the literatures* support for the hypothesis is found 
in e.g. F^ley 1964, Downs 1966, Irwlh and Shdth 1956^ Bucklln 1965, Bucklln 
^ 196b, Umdberg and Hult6n 1968 (all on Information costs) and Farley 1964, 

Grtflnhaug 1972, Sears and Freednan 1967, Iheil 1967, Tipton 1970, and Vfestley 
and Severin 1964 (all on infoimaUon value). 
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1) ' 

Even though only basic ideas are presented we have obtained a 

more detailed and useful understanding than before cis we have left 

^the accepted method 'of combining media exposure and interest va- 
2) 

riables. The variables •'valije^ of. information" and "cost of in- 
formatioa"* have appeared to be extremely important. The ljuilding 
of a theoretically acceptable and useful model therefore demands 
a further analysis vof these variables. 

4. Expected value of information 

There is no overall treatment of the cortcept of information value 
in the communication literature. ' In this section we ^iiall define 
"information value and formulate hypotheses on the determinants of 
the expected value of information as perceived by the consumer in 
relation tb" a, specific information source. 

iili-?{?}§£-i§-iDf2£5Stign_value? ' 

The term "information value" is often used in literature, but 
typically the concept is not defined, ' ox: the definitions are too 
broad to be Of any use.^^ The most important reason for the un- 
certainty in the analysis of information value in- the communica- 
tion literature is the mixing up of the value' "of information as ^ 
such and the importance of the topic of the information.^^ 

The approach in this paper makes it clear that the value of in-' 
formation and the , importance of the topic are independent of each 
other and both separate, independ^t variables in relation to 
choice of information source. Both variables are important, but 
they should be kept separate. 

1) S<iu:amn 1954, Sepstrtp 1971, and Atkln 1973 have»similar hypotheses on 
selection of ccrmiunication source, but their point of view lacks precision 
and is not deyplc^ed further than to a bladcHxoc level. ^ 



2) See most uses and gratifications studies. ^ 

3) Excluding the patij^tical information theory (Shannon 1949, Miller 1953, 
Schramm 1955) ^wSch is of no use in a mass comnunicSation context* 

4) See e.g. Cox 1967 pr Howard and Sheth 1969. 

a 

5) See e.g. Lundoerg and Hult^ 1968 or Westley and Barrow 1959. 

• • 

6) See e.g. Stigler 1961, Farley 1964, and Cox 1963. 
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The construction in this papqr of an overall model on information 
consun^tion makes it easier ta define' the concept of information 
value. The model proposed ^n 'the preceding chapters and or^linary 
logic lead to a 'definition of the expected information value of 
an information source as the change in actual knowl^dc^e (K^) due 
to the use of the so\irce__Liniti^i3r-and—coii^nued' attention) . In- 
formation chang^ing actotf^T^nPwledge to a higher level than necess 
ary knowledge (K^) is not -regarded as having any information , 
value, T!he perception of information val'ue is subjective. Expecte 
information value from tHe same abiurce may vatry with consigners of 
different backgrounds. Note *that 'consumption of information does 
noi necessarily diminish information need. It may also increase 
the need by influencing or I^. ^ ^. - . 



l±?«-SYE2£l}§§S§_fiD_3S£SESiD5Qt§_2f_iQf2El?§tign_yalue - * 

According to the model, the fchoice of information source is de- 
termined by expected value of information, and information costs. 
■Expected value of information is defined as exp^tited chemges in 
actual knowledge. 

This seems relatively simple, but this may not be the case as far 
as reality is concerned. Therefore, and because we know too 
little we shall cpncentrate 6n .some basic assumptJ.ons which can 

1) help und^stand' and predict the consumer's choice of source, 

2) tell the sender how to choose the right media,, and 3) tell th6 
media how to increase their attraction to the consumer. 

It .iS^not syrpri«ing 'that expected value of information is 
b.asicly seen as a function of three factors: relevance, credibi- 
lity, and comprehensibility. The consequence of ^his is that the 
consumer prefers a source of information that carries a new 
and useful (relevant) message whi^h it is possible* to comprehend 
and believe. " , ' ^ ^ 



Expected relevance is a comprehensive concept covering several 
related variables, which are important because they influence 

JL) Anrng the ocnplicating factors may be mentioned that K 1haa at least two, , 
dimens^ions<to vihich changes may refer, namely a quantitative dimension and 
a qualitative one. , . T . 
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the perception of the similarity between the content qt the ^urce 
and the information needed. 

At least two basic factors influence the evaluation of the rei- 
ev£mce. They are 1) the expectation that the soutce contains' 
information different from actual knowledge, and 2) expected pre- 
dictive value of ijiformation. ^^^he higher these expectations, 
are, the higher the value of relevance expected is, and conse<^uent- 
ly the vaJkxe of information. (The difference between 1) and 2) * 
is illustrated by a consumer who expects information qhNa loud- 
speaker in adverttsements in his local paper .to be different from 
his actual knowledge (the first variable) , whereas he expects the 
predictive* value of information to be low because he is interest- 
ed in the sound an<} expects the information to be on the design) . 

• 

Possibly, expected relevance aliso depends on who else the consumer 
thinks will use the* information. 

Expected comprehensibility is a comprehensive concept 'covering 
several •related v^riable^, which are important because they in- 
fluence the consumer's possibilities of percTeiving and handling 
inf ofcjnation . Among oth^r\f actors we expect comprehensibility to 
depend on expectittions ^bout_tha. phrasing and presentation.^^ 

*4i2i2i«Exeggted_credibilitY^* . ' 

Expected credibility is a comprehensive concept covering several^ 
related variables, which fare ^important because they determine 
the consumer's perception of the objectivity of the information. 

'Several variables presuinably determine, the consumer's evaluation 



1) The term is introduoed in Cox 1963. Cox does not distinguish between pre-^ 
dictive value of information and predictive value of the topic. 

2) Further sllecificaticns of these relaticns may be found in'ihe literature *on 
language and advertising. ^ . ' . ' ^ 

3) In the ooninJnication literature credibility is. often considered an inde- 
pendent variable influencing effect?, see e.g.»Vfestley and Severin 1^64, 

^Berlo, Lemnert.and Mer^z 1969/70, Lundberg 1973, Maloney 1963, and Edel- 
stein 1974. ^ . ' ' 
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topicality of the information.' 



1) \ ^1 



of ihe credibility of the source. Thres^ are incorporated in the 
model, they are 1) the expected intentions of the sender, 2) the 
^expected y^^ertnesk of the communicator, 3) the expected 

\* 

The variable in the model relating to* intention is formulat'ed as 
the consumer's expectation to *^e degree of accordance between 
the consumer' § motive to use the infont^tipn and the sender's 
motive to send it. (The consumer may think that there is Abetter 
accordance between his* and a retailor's intentions than \)etween 
tlji|^ intentions ®f a brochure and the consumer 's ,ijitentions/* be- 
cause^the retailer is not dependent on a single brand) . Th^ hi^^r 
the expected agreement, th^ higher the expected credibilities. 

The variable in the model relating to expertness is formulated as 
the consumer's expectation from the •competence/knowledge of .the 
source.^ (The consumer may thiijjJ^ that the eitpertness Of the weathet*'^ 
' forecast is higher on tv than in ^a newspaper) . The higher the ex- 
pected expertness, the higher, the credibility is. 'vr 



The variable in the model relating to topicaldty is formulated 
as the consilmer's expectations from'* the ability of the source 
to carry the latest possible information. (A* consumer may e.g. 
believe that advertisements are very topical, vrtiile this' is not 
necessarily true as ^re^ards constSer mai^azines) . The higher i:he 
expected topicality, the higher the credibility is. • • ' 

* ' . <^ * 

»^ 

4A2iii_§osi9r§S9D9SiS_Yariable§ 

• •» ' 

'a number of investigations irtdicate a correlation between dif fer- 

2) 

\ ent "S^Clo-economic variables and choice of information source. ' 
t The explanation of this *(and the relationship between these 

variables and the model) is the same <«s in .chapter ,V, section 3. 

. % The model of information value is graphically illustrated in' 

, r figure VI. 1. It is a basic structure, which is to be extended or ' 

1) Cf Hovlandr Janis, and Kelley 1953. 

2) See e.^. Westley and Severin 1964, BosUan and Ross 1965, Samuelssbn, Car- 
ter, and Ruggels 1963, At^edal 1^70, and ItosvoU 1970. 
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detailed in accordance with the user*s need and the knowledge 
acquired thxough research. and practice. 

Figure VI. 1^ Graphic illustration of a model of information value 
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5. Expected cost of information . ^ 

In this section we shall define the concepijt ^of information cost 

and forjnulate hypotheses on the determinants bf* expected cost of 
perceived specific sources. 



« 

The literature of communication has n^ real analyses of the in- 
formation cost concept.' The expected information costs of per- 
ceived informatio'd sources are defined as the disutility (disad- 
vantage) associated with the use of the information source* 

The cost concept is related to a source, not an amoun^ of infor- 
mation. If the consumer intends to use tjie "source" only partly 
(listen only to the weather forecast in the news* only read £he 
classified •ad^rertj.sements in £he newspaper, or only to study 't3\e 
technical information in\he brochure), this part is considered 

"the information source. The costs' of information are' always the 
additional cost due to the specific 'consumption of information. . 
i0C* a consumer intends to look for footwear-sal^r advertisements 
when ^reading his daily paper, the expected costs of information 
are^^only th^^osts added because of this activity, not the total 

'cost' associated with purchasing and reading the jg^per . ^ The oppo- 
site is true if the newspaper is bought only 'for the sake bfe the 
shoe-sale advertisement. Confer the costs as a reason for con- 
suming information inside normal media use) . 



§i2LH^E2£!}S5f §.2S-^£t£I?DiS§St§_9l-£2§£5_2f_iDl2I55ii2G 
^Basically, the costs of information consumption - according to 
the model - are determined by the expected use of time, expected 
use of money, expected postponement of the behaviour causing the 
Information need, expected alternative use of time necessary for 
the information consumption, and expected phy^sical 'and psychologic 
cal strain. The variable^use of time and use of money need no 
.explanation, ^stponement represents the' disutility (inconvenience) 
of waiting. (The consumer ma^ consider buying a pervcblator for 
a long time, but when he has decided to do so, the disutility of 
waiting another day b'e cause' of lack of information may he enor- 
mc^us) . Physical and^psychological strain represents the'physicaX 
and emotiohal/intellectual^^jfcrt that may be necessary in order 
to acquire, the infoiAnation^lB||,' . , 

1) 'Ihis basic model may be f]urther ^developed through hypotheses on relations 
between th^e esq^^ctatlon^ and the consuiers* individual charactezlstics 
and social situation. 



These variables do not have the same relevance in relation to a*ll 
sources or In different situations. But they are the basic 
variables from which to understand expected* cost of information 
or to analyse or compare different sources of information. 

It Is Very important to note that there are two steps in t^e for-. 
mation/)f info.rmation costs. The first 'step is e.g. the ^time 
(minutes) the consumer expects the cohsunjption of information 'to 
tak^. The next step^s the-Undividual) transformation of this 
tijfie to a cost (disutility)*. Therefore expected cost is not a 
function of e.g. use of time, but a function^of the perception of 
the usfed time as a cqst.^^ ;We can therefore incorporate \he follow 
ing relationship in our model: '* / ' ^ 

r ;.. ^ ■ ' ■", ' • 

The perception of « expected use of time 
a& a cost 



Expected infor- 
mation cost of 
perceived infor- 
matior^ sources 



The perception of expected, u$e df money 
as a ^ cos t ' ' 

The percepi:ion of expected postponement 
as^ a cost 

The perception^ of the eicpeotetd utility. of 
ain alterna^4ve' use of time as a cost 

. The perception* 6f expected physical and 
^psychological strain ^s a cost 



There are several possible determinants of, the perception of ex- 
pected use of time as a cost. Some basic assumptions to be incor- 
porated in the mocel are that thjs perception of expected use of 
time as a cost is a funcbion of ,i) the consumer's (subj^tive) - 
perception of ^ legigth of leisure time - the more time, the less , 
cost is involved in use of time, 2) alternative possibilities of 
^ activity - the more possibilities, the higher the cost associated* 
with the use of time, 3) the extension .of normal media use - the • 
higher the normal consumption, the less extra .time will normally 
be necessary to meet a need for, informa*tiqn, and 4) the consumer's 
perceived ability to acquire and handle information the higher 
ihq perceived* ability, the less time is expected to be necessary. 

The perception of expected use o4 money as a- cost cannot be ex- 
pressed as a specific amount. 'The question is whether the expect- 

1). No existing erpirical investigations have tajctfn thi? into consideration. 
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ed necessary amount is perceived as a small or high amount • The 
most obvious determineint of this is of Jtourse income. ♦ 

, - ■ . . ^ V ■ 

As a basic assumption it is incorporated in :the model that thf ^ 
perception of expected postponement as a cost is a function of ^1) 
the consumer's perception o^ the urgency of the topic t6 which 
the information needf is related (the more urgent, t^e higher the 
cost of postponemei^) , and 2) the consume,r'*s expectation that the' 
information will beVhere when he nee^s it. The lower this ex- 
pectation, the higher the expected cost of postponement is. (Food 
advertisements in the local newspaper have a high value of this . 
variable, official <^onsumer ^nf oration on refrigerators a l^w 
one) . 

T ' > • . 

The perception of the expected utility of an alternative-Juse of 
time as a cost is 'difficult to determine. The perception may de- 
pend on many circumstances; which can ^nly be specified i^ a - 
concrete context. In a basic model we may summarize these cijcuin- 
stance^ as the consumer* s alternative possibilities of activity. • 
The cost is higher, the more and th^ better alternative- possi- ^ - 
bilities the consumer has. As a basic assumption it is ' incorpor--'^^ 
ated in the model that the perception of expected physical *and « 
psychological strain is a function of 1) the consumer's perception" 
of. tiredness in the leisure time - 4the more tired, the higher the 
cost is, 2) the consumer's abilities to acquire and handle in- 
formation - the better the abilities, the less" the cost is, 3)" 
Jihe physical distance between the consumer and the information 

source - the longer the distance, the higher the cost 'is', ^ and 

2) ' * * 

4) access to the source the more difficult fche .access ,. the ^ ♦ 

^ ' . - '■. 

higher the cost is. , ^ s 'j 



No research demonstrates tKe .rela^o^is between socio-economic 
variables and expectM. cost ^^f 'information. It should, however^ 
be pos s iW.6^J^j^rgue that c«:tain^ r^l anions exist between the ^ 
independent ^^riabies and e'.g.^^d^dj^a^tAdn,* income, age, and urba- 
nisation', the^/r^atlonship bjsin^ differervt for different sources. 



1) Itje innportanoe of phspical distance has of tAfbeeiif illustrated. Quijb^ 
different exanples are Auged^ 1970 an& Bucklto 1969^V 




Figure VI. 2. Graphic. illustration of a model of information cost . 
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*Thi8 should be further investigated* 

As mentioned above the purpose of this section h^s been to pre- • 
sent a general model which can function as. a platform for further 
theoretical and practical work. Undoubtedly, it is possible to be 
much more preqiie in the pin-pointing of determinants vheij spec-^ 
if^ing the source. ^ • , 

The model on expected information cost of perceived information 
sources is graphically summarized in figure V.2. 
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VI : CONCLUSION , ^ 

In the previous chapters we have formulated* a great number of . 
hypotheses, which together constitute a model on consumption of 
informati6n. This has been done in the l^ght of sp^^cified assump- 
tions concerning the relationship between mass communication and 
individuals. The mpst important elements in the model are 'the 
pin-pointing of line conditions necessary to the acquisition of * 
ilnformation, the determinants of the probiibility of consumptiori 
of » information in. relation to an information need, and the expla- 
nation of how and where consumption of -information takes place. 
Each of the ^dimensions of information consumption behaviour are 
analysed . separately, but it is also. obvious 4:hat the various 
dimensions are integrated elements with close interrelations and 
qommop determinants. 

The model constructed ^ir^ this paper^does not cover all problems 
of informa,tion consumption beha,viour. It presents ba^ic outlines, 
and is oft^ more t^tative than perfect. In spite of this, how-r 
ever, it does increase our understanding of the use of infprmation 
(mass media) and does'-offer some help, whether the goal is a ^ • 
comprehensive theory of mass communication, the creation of 

■>*m 

profitable adver ts incy ^ampal gns, or a radical change of the media 
system. ^ 

* - 
The model may be said both to have bten tested and not to have 

been so. The model has not been tested empirically, as it is pre- 
sented here, but it has been tested in th^ 'sense that many of 
the components have an empirical referenc^e. Al^st all. variables 
have been ope rationalised and field research is in progress to 
. test, different components of the model. It i,s, however, important" 

first to get a' theoretical feed-bacj^ before investing in large- 
o scale empirical research. This paper has been written to get th^s 
f^ed-back, and because the model in its present form may hope- > . 
fully of fer/inspirati6n for practicians as well as^resea^rchers. • 

• ■ ^ l-- ■ ■ 
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